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THE CIRCULAR ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 

the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 

Isan exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the| (ommunity in sharing its expense, and contribu- 

Meligion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive ef to its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for he following may serve as a condensed formu- 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and | la of 

it will look for its presence in every field of action. PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive " P P 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of The ss of rn — ‘4 Christ 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 7 D. 70 sae Gere e ” oe OMEng, 

gint of vie di 2 j : o ’ . . P P 
EE A Soe, 208 te Oe ee ee eee Seer Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 


dential movement of the times. : “ P 
It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 


mode of expression; but to show the just-|cation, by which the parties can be brought 
ness of it, we need only ask, Can a man do/| together. There is no such universal theory 
that which he has no disposition to do? An| therein, concerning security or non-security, 
upright, benevolent man might say—and say | as the Calvinists and Methodists have set up. 
with propriety—* I cannot lie;” or I cannot The idea that we are to build a general theory 
wrong my friend.” This kind of language is | on individual cases, is unwarrantable. We 
common in all nations. On the other hand, | find abundant proof in the Scriptures, on both 
whoever has a disposition to sin, is a sinner, | sides ; but this isto be understood, and har- 
whether he commits the external act or not.| monized, by considering the nature of the 
You may tie a man’s hands, so that he cannot | case, awd the character to the classes to whom 


out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
@hould return us a copy with his name and residence written 

upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 
Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS, 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J? H. Noyes. Price, $1.50. 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

igious Wwpics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
irtu, tae Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil Our 

Relativus Ww toe Heavenly Cauurch, Abolition of Death, Con- 

densativu of Life, etc., &c.—treated strictly according to 
ble evidences, put developing many new and interesting 

conclusivus, ditlering widely from tnose of the old Tneology. 

All wao wisa to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 

tional basis, and prospects of success—snould acquaint 

themselves with the contents of the book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Commuity 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 123 pages, octavo, Price, 50 cents. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


G@™ Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- spirits—those 


order; aud any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is, 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 


456 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- ied t h or satisfact fe ill be 
non, State of New-York; Post Oftice address, Sneetlly died prompt ene "" 


Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 


column. 
The Community has been established here about 


fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is al". F{ AK) CTL RCU LAR. 


branci: community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguished points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 


throug: him is the only true foundation for re pose the doctrine of the security is, “ We 


form; ihat his Second Coming, together with 


the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and shall never fall ¢f we are faithful.” 
a perivct Social State in the heavenly world, took plies that men may become unfaithful before 


place at ihe close of the apostolic age; that all 


good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, | they fall; that becoming unfaithful is but the 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- precursor of sin; when the truth is, unfaith- 


fulness is sin itself—it would be itself a fall. 
statemcut of their religious views and the reasons | So that the statement, “I shall not fall, if I 
am faithful,” amounts only to this—I shall 
Tue Social organization is that of entire Com-| not fall, if 1 do not fall”—which is a mere 


ments oi the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. For amore full 


therev!, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Commiinity. 


munis, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no mun said that aught of the things that he 
poss: 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples ; “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” 
cial order bases itself logically on our views of 
Christi»nuity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an uiusciiisi condition of society ; and historically 


’ 


. ’ > 2 ve . ie ° 
on thie tict that a model of perfect Communism ternal transgression. 


has becn in successful operation in the interior 


work {or eighteen hundred years, and is now | Vented from running away, by tying or shut- 
§ men.) ting him up; or by changing his disposition, 


gaining extension and recognition amon 


An exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 


ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam-| and so changing his attractions. 
method, when it is feasible, is as effectual as 


phiet «i tue Community. 


For its government, the Community has no 


ferm:.! Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- bands or locks. 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur-| sin as if it might be prevented by external 


ing « vital organization throughout, like that 
which auimates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its|| 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
amony tem securing the most confidence, have 


as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respecitcd asa true leader. 


for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
place! in charge of the different departments. 


edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 


its publications, or by correspondence with its | reason of a counter-attraction ; i. e., that they 
If a personal visit is desired, the con-| have an unalterable disposition to righteous- | US, except as it is an encouragement to come 


secretary. 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
Circumstances of receiving it should first be con-}1 
Bulted by letter. 

Tite CrecuLaR is .our weekly organ, and is 


truism, 
ssed_was his own, but they had all things} who has committed the keeping of his soul 
to him, can say, “I shall not fall, if God is 
This So- | faithful.” 
conditions depending on our agency. 


restraint. 


go back into the disposition. 
natur!ly the most influence. Joun H. Noyes,|done by going back of the will, sin cannot be 
prevented even in heaven. 
in business, those | position, one that would influence the will to 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them sin, would be sin itself. When we speak of| unless they come to us marked by the finger 


the security of the saints in heaven, we un- cares 
Persons wishing for a more extended knowl-| gerstand that they are seeure from sin by | they are applied to us.by the Spirit of God. 


that “ whosoever is born of God cannot com- 


Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish-| commit murder, or suicide ; yet if he has the 
ness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcomin 
Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every prcnen, O 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 


disposition to do them, though all external 
restraint be removed. 

The question arises, then, whether God has 
power over the disposition of his children? 
Can he take possession of the disposition, 
and secure such a course of action as he 
chooses? We have abundant evidence, even 
in the developments of Mesmerism, that one 
————— | person may gain such possession of the mind 

- : of another, as to control his voluntary actions 

Lhe Community, at pleasure. Surely then, the power of God 
Oneida, N. Y., to do this, must be greater than that of any 
iP RE Se GETS Ae RN human magnetizer; since he is the greatest 


MANUFACTURERS OF ? ‘ : j 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all magnetizer in the universe. Yet there is a 
great difference in the subjects. Some are 


kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling-Bags ple venga materials and the latest! 55 wompletely under the influence of a mag- 
Mop-Holders, with en iron heads and screw | @¢tizer, that they are made to do what he 
fastenings. pleases at all times. There are two sorts of 
that are 
ds those that are not. Those persons who are 
DEALERS IN impressible, would be, from their conscious- 


SEWING-SILKS, ness, readily eonvinced of the possibility 


A full assortment of which for the supply of} of exercising the spiritual control we have 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- - 


ally on hand. 


impressible, and 
curely sealed and warranted. P , 


spoken of, even were there no Bible to de- 
clare its truth. 

The question of security of salvation, so 
far as God’s knowledge is concerned, is hard- 
ly a subject of dispute. That God knows 
who will be saved, very few probably will 
deny. And the security of those who he 
knows will be saved cannot but be admitted. 
The only substantial question there is in dis- 
pute, between the Calvinists and the Metho- 
dists, is, whether God has revealed, and does 
reveal, men’s security to themselves. There 
appears however to be a mistake, on both 
sides, as to the matter of revelation. It 
seems to be supposed that the doctrine of 
the security, or its opposite, must be so re- 
vealed as a general truth, that all may know 
it for themselves, by examining the external 
record. Whereas we believe that God re- 
serves to himself the choice of revealing the 
knowledge of security to whom he will and 
He may give assurance of sal- 


Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 


Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 








Security of the Saints. 





The common statement of those who op- 


This im- 


Instead of this, the child of God, one : 
when he will. 


vation to some, who live in a dark age of the 


lit is applied: God applies conditions to 


disposition to do it, the sinis the same. But|man as he thinks preper. To some, the 
Disease, renewing|}no man will commit such acts if he has no| knowledge of their security would be one 


| of the greatest blessings he could bestow on 
|them; while to others it would be most in- 
|jurious. God deals with us as a wise man 
| would deal with his children. If you had 
| perfect confidence concerning a child, that he 
| would be good, yeu might, in some circum- 
| stances see fit to give him this assurance. Or 
again, though you might be sure, from your 
knowledge of a child’s disposition, that you 
| could control him, and that he would do right, 
'you might see that it would be best for the 
child to set before him conditions; to say to 
him perhaps even in tones of thunder—and 
this in consistency with perfect sincerity— 
| “If you follow sueh and such evil ways, you 
| will become an outcast, and suffer the fate of 
a felon.” 

Much of the controversy that has been 
carried on between Calvinists and Arminians, 
/in relation to the security, has undoubtedly 
jarisen from ignorance .of the true scriptural 
doctrine of regeneration, and from not un- 
derstanding that the New Testament writers 
recognize two classes of believers. Hence, 
those passages which are’ applicable only to 
one class, have been applied to both, and 
thus different portions of Scripture have 
been made to contradict each other; whereas 
had the proper distinction been made, they 
would be found in harmony. Thus many 
passages which represent salvation as condi- 
tional, and insecure, though perfectly applica- 
ble to one class-of believers—to servants un- 
der law—-vould not properly apply to those 
who have passed through the process of re- 
generation and become sons of God. So the 
unconditional promises which are given to 
the latter class are inapplicable to the for- 








mer. 

It is but little more than one hundred years 
since the doctrine of regeneration was first 
taught by Wesley and Whitfield. Waen 
they preached, “ Ye must be born again,” it 
was almost as new to the world as it was for- 
merly to Nicodemus. It is not to be won- 
dered at that their ideas were then crude.— 





world ; and may hide from others his pur- 
poses of love toward them, though they live 
in aday of gospel light. He may come to} 
Abraham and say, “1 am thy shield, and thy 
exceeding great reward; I will*be a God to 
thee, and to thy seed, forever ;” and he may 
refuse to do the same to those who were per- 
He may dispense 


In the new covenant, God has no 


There are two methods of preventing ex- 


A child may be pre- 


The latter : b 
sonal disciples of Christ. 


to them conditions, if he chooses, for a long 
time. Like a good physician, he administers 
to each one the medecine that is best adapt- 
ed to his case—and at the right time. 

The promises of the Bible are not like 
bank notes, or notes of hand, transferable by 
the holder and payable to order. We can- 
not appropriate them to our individual use, 


People are apt to speak of 
This is an erroneous view. No 
ocks or chains can do the work. We must 


Ifit cannot be 


For a wrong dis- 


of God; that is, unless we are conscious that 
Our finding them written is of no avail to 


to the Author that we may gain a personal 


ess. And it is on this ground that we say, 
: . . r . 
acquaintance with him. Che object of the 











offered on such termsas make it accessible to ey-! mit sin.” 


Some may find fault with this | Bible is to establish a medium of communi- 





Their theory appears to have been founded 


| chiefly on their experience. They stepped off 


from the Bible on to their own experience.— 
Wesley, who taught the doctrine of sanctifica- 
tion, believed for a while that one who was 
saved from sin could not fall, But finding 
that many whom he believed to have been 
sanctified, afterward fell away, he concluded 
that the security was not a Bible doctrine.— 
Whitfield turned off in an other way, before 
Wesley. He received the Calvinistic theory 
of security, but rejected the doctrine of sane- 
tification, or present salvation from sin. He 
found that himself and others whom he be- 
lieved to be born of God, were sinful, and 
therefore concluded that there was no salva- 
tion from sin in this world. Thus both Wes- 
ley and Whitfield founded their theories on 
their own experience and observation, instead 
of making the Bible the test, as it should be, 
by which to try their experience. But the 
true doctrine of regeneration or the second 
birth, by disclosing the nature and grounds 
of security, will correct the conflicting views 
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of Calvinists and Arminians, and show the 
consistency and harmony of those scriptures 
which have been by those classes set in oppo- 
sition to each other. 

There are two ways by which believers 
may obtain a knowledge of their security.— 
One is, to learn it by external revelation ; the 
other is, to come into such a spiritual state 
that their security shall be a matter of con- 
sciousness. With respect to the lower class 
of believers, it is for God to choose (as we 
have said before ) whether he will reveal to 
them their security or not. As to the high- 
er class, who, having passed the second birth, 
are become sons of God, there would seem 
to be a spiritual necessity of their knowing 
their security. This knowledge is the inev- 
itable result of their state. Whatever some 
may say of the impossibility of receiving 
such knowledge by inward consciousness, we 
assert that no one who has not received it in 
this way, has a right to make his own experi- 
The Scrip- 
tures sustain the view we advocate. Christ 
said, “ He that cometh to me shall never hun- 
ger, and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst.” Here is signified the conscious satis- 
faction of the inward senses. May not a man 
know in himself whether he has come to 
Christ and believed on him; and whether he 
suffers spiritual hunger and thirst? “He 
that believeth on the Son of God, hath the 
witness in himself,” said the apostle John.— 


ence the standard for all others. 


Again, another scripture declares, “ The Spir- 
it itself beareth witness with our spirit, that 
we are the children of God,” 

Paul said, “ To whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are,” &c.— 
The man who has come to God and yielded 
himself into his service, is no longer his own: 
he has put himself into God’s power, has giv- 
en up to him the control of his disposition, 
and has thus lost the power of turning away 
from him, in a more effectual way than 
could be done by any external restraint. It 
is better than all the bolts and bars in the 
universe. God can and will control his dis- 
position if he chooses. The only question in 
this case is whether God is disposed to keep 
him. And here we can rely on God’s self- 
love. What he values, and has in his pos- 
session, he will keep. But he values men 
more than the shepherd values his sheep.— 
He loves souls more than a miser loves mon- 
ey ; hence he will keep all that he can win to 
his service by the gospel of his Son. I can 
put myself into his hands, therefore,with per- 
fect safety, and with the assurance that his 
own self-love will prompt him to keep me. 

The man whose evidence of security is 
founded only on external revelation, can nev- 
er feel satisfied. He may belieye he has a 
reasonable ground of hope, and at times may 
rejo'ce in it; but in the time of temptation 
and trouble, he will be liable to sink into 
darkness and donbts. The soul desires abso- 
lute certainty, and can never be fully satis- 
fied with any thing else. And this certainty 
can only be attained and enjoyed by receiv- 
ing an inward consciousness, with the witness 
of the Spirit, that we are fixed in God’s 


power. | 
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Novel Writing. 





An English review remarks as follows on the 
prevalence of novel writing: 


It is estimated that two novels, or six vol- 
umes, every week, are produced in England ; 
consequently, only the reader possessed of 
excellent digestion, of ample means, and en- 
tire leisure, can hope to keep pace with the 
press. If he has a week’s illness, if he under- 
takes a journey, he is thrown out, and can 
never be in at the death. It is curious to re- 
flect that, at this present moment, the manu- 
facture is going on. A hundred deft pens are 
even now careering over foolscap sheets, pur- 
suing the fortunes of imaginary personages. 
Murders are now committed, tender fare- 
wells are spoken, fathers are getting recon- 
ciled to prodigal sons—with all of which the 
world will be acquainted anon, reading with 
wet eyes. Of course, the greater proportion 
ef contemporary novels are worthless, or’ 


nearly so; but as aset-off, we have more em- 
inent names in this special literary walk than 
in any other. We have one eminent poet, 
and we have a dozen eminent novelists.— 
Strike off the poor and indifferent novels, and 
there still remain a certain number of books 
of this class, written by men and women at 
present alive, or but recently deceased, ex- 
hibiting greater literary skill, wit, humor, 
imagination, observation of character—more 
general intellectual resource, in tact, than we 
shall find in any other department of contem- 
porary literature. During the last ten or 
twelve years, a larger amount of good English 
|brain has expended itself in fiction than in 
| philosophy, history, poetry, or biography.— 
|The novel has of late been the favorite ve- 
'hicle of English genius. It is the favorite lit- 
‘erary form in the reign of Victoria, just as 
| the drama was the favorite form in the reign 
| of Elizabeth, and the essay and the didactic 
poem in the reign of Anne. 
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COMMUNISM THE SocIAL ORDER OF HEAVEN. 
ONEIDA, JUNE 4, 1863. 


“ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it 
is written, for thy sake we are killed all the day 
long; we are accounted as sheep for the slaugh- 
ter.” This describes the situation in which Paul 
and the Primitive Church lived and held their 
faith. It was in the midst of tumults and agita- 
tions that we can only partially conceive and have 
no experience of, in an age far more barbarous 
than this, and in the face of civil and religious pre- 
judice and power of which we know next to noth- 
ing, that they worked out the great problems of 
faith, and taught us to rejoice evermore, to pray 
without ceasing, in everything to give thanks, and 
whether we eat or drink or whatsoever we do, to 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus. They were 
filled with the Spirit and purpose of Christ, and 
could not be turned away from interior truth.— 
When forty men bound themselves under a great 
curse to neither eat nor drink tiJl they had killed 
Paul, it did not move him from his trust in Christ or 
unnerve him. He undoubtedly sat down and ate 
and drank with a thankful heart in the name of 
Christ. He meant what he said when he de- 
clared, “ I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor hight, nor 
| depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
{separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” It was the common, 
universal element of his existence. He fully 
believed it. He did not work up that idea 
in his own mind, but was fully persuaded of 
it by the God of heaven. It was not something 
that he tried to think—he could not help thinking 
it. And in this attitude, he was quiet, thankful, 
peaceful and joyful. It adds a marvelous inter- 
est to the teachings of Paul and the Primitive 
Church to consider the circumstances in which 
they were brought forth. That Church, more 
than any other in this world, built é school-house 
on the battle-field—soberly, ‘quietly, and deliber- 
ately went to work finding out, and teaching the 
beautiful interior truths which we now feed upon, 
in the midst of wrath and persecution, such as 
we can have little idea of. We should never be 
satisfied until we have the same Spirit of undi- 
| vided attention to truth in the midst of opposing 
| circumstances, that Paul and the apostles had. 


| 
| 
| 
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Progress in New Granad 





New Granada, after various revolutions seems, 
at last, under the lead of Gen. Mosquera, to have 
attained a state of quietness and peace and is 
engaged in reérganizing its government. We 
find in the last Independent an interesting account 
of the proceedings of the National Convention, 
which assembled at Rio Negro in February. 
During the late troubles Gen. Mosquera, chiéf of 
the Liberal and Progressive party of New Gra- 
nada, acted as Provisional President, and after he 
bad succeeded in suppressing the insurrectionary 
movements, he issued a decree calling this con- 
vention. By a provision of the same decree his 
power as Provisional President ceased at the mo- 
ment of the organization of the Convention. In 
anticipation of this occurrence, Gen. Mosquera 
was elected a Deputy from Bogota, and took his 
seat asa member. The proceedings of the Con- 
vention seem to have been marked by a liberal 
and progressive spirit. The movement in favor 
of a Confederation of all the American Republics 
was particularly interesting. We quote a few 
paragraphs from the Jndependent’s account : 


In the proceedings of the Convention, great 








harmony prevailed. The new form of or- 








ganization proposed by Gen. Mosquera has 
been adopted, under the name of the 
United States of Colombia; the great re- 
formatory measures proclaimed in his de- 
crees have been approved and adopted, in- 
cluding the repeal of mortmain, (“desa- 
mortizacion;”) and his enlightened views 
have been ratified in different ways by the 
Convention. In his opening speech he gives 
utterance to strong feelings against the intri- 
guing agents of Rome, Jesuits and ecclesias- 
tics, who have been prime movers in the 
wars and other noxious movements against 
the progress of the country and the princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty. We 


tion of removing the capital from Bogota to 
Panama: 

When, in 1821, the Liberator (Bolivar) sent 
Ministers Plenipotentiary to Mexico, Peru, Chili, 
Buenos Ayres, and Guatemala, to form a treaty 
of alliance with those republics, he indicated 
Panama as a point important for the meeting of a 
Jongress of Plenipotentiaries of the Spanish- 
American Republics. Bolivar considered the 
Isthmus of Panama as the most precious jewel of 
Colombia, and the natural seat of the govern- 
ment of a great nationality, which should result 
in the consolidation of republican institutions in 
the New World. For the accomplishment of 
this object, he made arrangements for the exami- 
nation of the topography of the Isthmus, engi- 
neers Lloyd and Farmer being commissioned for 
this purpose ; but before the Liberator’s idea was 
realized, revolutions occurred which dissolved 
the great Republic. * * Nothing remained 
but party spirit. * * That idea has occupied 
my mind from that epoch, when I heard from the 
lips of Bolivar his presages of the future desti- 
nies of Spanish America, and the influence which 
the establishment of the capital of a great con- 
federation in Panama would have on the consoli- 
dation of their institutions. 

In 1842 I published in Chili a conversation 
which I had with the Liberator Bolivar in Buijo, 
about the month of July, 1829, in which he pre- 
dicted the occupation of California by the Amer- 
icans: an event which was realized in 1849.— 
From 1821 Bolivar saw that these nations needed 
to unite, to resist the absolutist influences of the 
Roman court; and for this he wished the assem- 
bling of an American Congress, and forewarned 
Senor Tejuda, our minister in Rome, not to pro- 
pose any other concordat with the Pope but that 
which the Emperor Napolean I. had ; and so lon 
as he governed he never abandoned that ground. 
Since Bolivar’s death, being in possession of his 
thoughts, I have been a constant defender of the 
idea of the American Congress. The steps 
which I have taken in favor of Panama, in sup- 
orting all the exceptional laws promulgated in 
its favor, and in promoting the opening of an 
inter-oceanic road, have had no other object but 
to arrive at the establishment of the Colombian 
capital on the Isthmus, as the completion of. the 
gigantic work of founding the union among the 
nations of the same origin. I make this recol- 
lection of the past, that I may not appear as the 
author of those thoughts, but as the person who 
retains and supports them, with the profound 
conviction of their importance. 

Gen. Mosquera met the objections raised 
by some against removing the capital to Pan- 
ama. He says that nations generally have 
their capital at the most important places, and 
not in central points; the exceptions being 
Madrid, Mexico, and Lucia the capital of Bo- 
livia. Panama would be very easy to com 
municate with from all countries, and the 
best center of the Spanish-American Union. 
The North American United’ States would 
naturally join it. The prejudices of educa- 
tion and local antipathies* would melt away 
under the influences of such a general point 
of union. The neutrality of the Isthmus be- 
ing guarantied by the treaty with the United 
States, it soon would be also by England 
and France, and be in the condition of a sa- 
cred place, so to speak, in which the general 
government would hold its seat. 

Gen. M. speaks of “the very urgent ne- 
cessity of placing the American Republics in 
contact,” and of having a speedy meeting 
held in Panama, which might first consist of 
the present ministers in Colombia. He 
says: “It would be the Congress of the 
people, inspired with the high and glorious 
desire of affirming and preserving the liberty 
of a world, in contraposition to European 
congresses of kings, in which the oppression 
of nations is perpetuated, under the pretext 
of the policy of equilibrium.” 

poe 

THE ConvINENTAL Montuiy.—The May num- 
ber of this magazine has the following articles: 

The Value of the Union; by William H. Mul- 
ler. A Merchant’s Story; by Edmund Kirke. 
May Morning. The Navy of the United States. 
Three Modern Romances. Mill on Liberty*; by 
Hon. F. P. Stanton. Cloud and Sunshine. Is 
there Anything in It? The Confederation and 
the Nation; by Edward Carey. Reason, Rhyme 
and Rhythm; by Mrs. Martha Walker Cook. 
The Buccaneers of America; by William L. 
Stone. Virginia. Visit to the National Acade- 
my. Was He Suceessful? by Richard B. Kim- 


ball. How Mr. Lincoln became an Abolitionist ; 
by 8. B. Gookins. Cost of a Trip to Europe, and 
how to go Cheaply. Touching the Soul; by Eg- 
bert Phelps, ist Lieutenant 19th Infantry, U.S. A. 
Literary Notices, Editor’s Table. 
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translate the following extract .on the ques- | _— 








Tue BEBE in MapaGascar.—The young king 
of Madagascar, Radama II has sent a letter to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society acknowledging 
the gift of a Bible from the Society. He closes 
his letter with the following declarations : 

“T desire to ascribe to Almighty God the po- 
sition which I occupy in Madagascar; and as I 
believe that nothing will conduee more to the 
prosperity of my people than a wide extension of 
Bibles, I shall encourage the most free circulation 
of the Scriptures throughout Madagascar, and I 
wish religious teaching and Christian. worship to 
be without hindrance or interruption among all 
classes of my people. I am your sincere friend. 

“ Rapama II.” 


LATE NEWS. 
Reported Capture of Puebla, 

A French War Steamer has arrived at Havan- 
na from Vera Cruz with dispatches from Gen. 
Forey, commander of the French forees in Mexi- 
co, announcing the capture by assault of Puebla, 
by the French, after a terrific bombardment and 
cannonade, with a loss to the Mexicans of 24 
Generals, 900 officers and 17,000 men as pris- 
oners of war. This news is so diametrically 
opposed to the previous intelligence from Mexi- 
co, that it can hardly be belicved without posi- 
tive confirmation. 





Exchange of Prisoners, 4 

A Washington dispatch to the New York pa- 
pers states that Col. Ludlow, Commissioner of 
exchanges, reports that the Rebel authorities have 
refused to exchange or parole the officers of Col. 
Streight’s command, about 60 or 70 in number, re- 
cently taken in Alabama, on the ground that col- 
ored soldiers were found serving under them, and 
that the Rebel State authorities claim that they 
be handed over to them according to the procla- 
mation of Jeff. Davis. In consequence of this 
course by the Rebel authorities the United States 
Government refuses to make further exchanges. 
Bank's Department. 

The Rebel reports that Gen. Banks had crossed 
the Mississippi with his army, or a portion of it, 
are confirmed by news from New Orleans. A 
letter from the army of the 22d ult. states that it 
had reached the precincts of Port Hudson, and 
that an attack was in progress, with the prospects 
favorable to the capture of the place and all in it. 
A rumor was afloat that Mobile had been attacked 
by the Union army, and that Fort Morgan had 
been taken; but this needs confirmation. 

Col. Grierson had made another raid into Mis- 
sissippi from Baton Rouge and succeeded in effec- 
ting a junction with the torces under Gen. Banks, 
after breaking up the railroad in the rear of Port 
Hudson and doing the Rebels much damage. 
Retaliation. 

General Hunter, in command of the Depart 
ment of the South, has sent a letter to Jeff. Davis, 
threatening to execute every Rebel officer and 
slaveholder in his hands, if Davis’s order of last 
August to hang or shoot all negro soldiers taken 
prisoners by the Rebels, and turn the white offi- 
cers in command of them over to the Rebel State 
authorities, is not immediately revoked. He 
says “the United States flag shall protect all its 
defenders, whether white, black or yellow.”— 
General Burnside has also sent a communication 
to the Rebel General Bragg, stating that if the 
Rebels resort to retaliatory measures on the ac- 
count of the recent execution of two Rebel spies 
in his department, which was done according to 
the usages of war, he will immediately hang all 
the Rebel officers in his hands. 


The Pacific Railroad. 

The Hvening Post states that it understands that 
Gen. Fremont has been elected President of the 
Pacific Railroad—eastern division. 

China. 

The Hong Kong Press of March 22, says that 
the Chinese rebels are steadily pushing their op- 
erations, so vigorously that the imperial cause is 
substantially desperate. 


—‘A Flax-Cotton Manufacturing Co.’’’ hae 
been organized in Oswego, New York, with J. 
M. Hart, Esq., as president. It occupies a stone 
building 140 feet long, five stories high. The 
company has ample capital to carry on this new 
business extensively. Fifty looms for flour-sack 
sheetings are ready for operation, also several 
knitting machines. The farmers have begun al- 
ready to reap a profit from this movement. The 
culture of flax cotton, in some instances in that 
vicinity, has paid a net profit of $175 per acre. 

—JIndependent. 

—During the first sixteen days of May, nine 
hundred and eighty-two boats were cleared at 
the collector’s office on the Erie Canal, making 
daily average of upward of sixty boats. If it had 
‘been necessary to move the aggregate of property 
taken by this fleet of boats by rail, it would have 
taken sixty trains of twenty-two cars each daily, 
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or an aggregate of twenty-one thousand six hun-| said they would like to call to-morrow and 


dred and four cars. This alone shows the import- 
ance of the Erie Canal asa great highway for 
commerce. —ITbi 


give us an interchange of music. 


Sunday.—The minstrels came as they ap- 





and one good way to separate ourselves from 
an evil spirit is to criticise its manifestation 
in others. 


When a criticism is going round, 





| tee thinks that in his early life—in the beginning 
lof his religious course, when he was plastic and 
| susceptible—he fell into association with some of 
|the apostles of that creed—perhaps — or 





—Henry Ward Beecher sailed for Europe on 
the 30th inst. His congregation have granted 
him four months’ leave of absence and pay all 
his expenses. 


—The number of emigrants arriving in New 
York from Europe is said to average 1,000 a day. 
epee 


pointed, and at 2 o’clock P.M. the family 
gathered in the Hall, with a few visitors who 
were present, and listened to some instrumen- 
tal and vocal pieces offered by them. The 
affair was pleasing and creditable, the star of 
the whele being an admirable performance on 
the flageolet by a master of that instrument. 





it is common for persons who are not partic- | ., whose teachings had quite a run in Mr. 
ularly acquainted with the individual who is | #1 native State at that period, and that the im- 
the subject, to have nothing to say; but a/| pressions he then received cling to him, and he 
very slight acquaintance will give us some finds it difficult to get rid of them. The effect of 
them is to foul his conscience, and to keep him 
from free, practical union with the heart of the 
Community. There is in the Community a spirit 


impression, and simply expressed it might 
hit the mark exactly. 
certainly, tell your 


If you cannot speak 
impression, however 


A Community Journal. Evening.—Song “Golden Hill.” 





Tuesday, 26.—This morning we hear of 
the arrival of Mrs. M. with W. and E. from 
Wallingtord.—A lady here at noon, favored 
us with some singing at the Piano.—Last 
evening G. E. C. met with an accident while 
making a chemical experiment in his sanc- 
tum sanctorum. A demijohn of some kind | the whole valley was filled with dust caused 
of gas caught fire and exploded, shattering by a violent wind which lasted 
the glass jar, and hurting his hand. We are 
sorry for him and hope he will be more care- 
ful.—Hvening.—Sung “ Brown” at the open-| dren's yard—a basswood whose spreading 
ing of the meeting. Letter read from Fn | ade enn. oie quent delight. 
8. of Ohio, desiring to make us a visit.—The |... One of our be ' 
committee on visitors report that members must have strayed during the night. 
having friends to visit them, should be re-|  Tuesday.—Verily it raineth, and we wel- 
sponsible for their attendance and entertain-| oomne it heartily, everything so much needs 
ment, while persons who come to visit the i, rs. §. left to-day. She is a Spiritual- 
Community in general will be provided for) i,t ang Universalist, believing in no devil, 
by the group appointed for the visitors’ de- | &c., but is quite conversable. On departing 
partment, she left a short poem which seemed an ex- 

Wednesday, 27.—They laugh at me for say- pression of her sad heart. 
ing so much about the weather. But who 
cares? It is a beautiful morning and the air 
is soft and fine.—A new lamp-post has been 
placed on the front lawn, the lamp of which 
is intended to light the paths between our sev- 
eral dwellings at night.—A clairvoyant lady 
from Massachusetts called and gave a psy- 
chometrical (I think that is the word) deline- 


‘ ac ev broth fter holdi Criticism must be combined with love, to 
¢ 7 yr 

ate “ ° yaaa eee — a Ing be useful and healthy. It is like the union of 
one of his letters in her hand. The experi-| 


oxygen and nitrogen to form air. 


aaens: en oe re a) pure is destructive ; but in its combinations, 
averring that the positiveness and firmness of | it is necessary to life. 


. ‘ a. i : Or we may compare 
mind which she felt in those around her inter- leriticism to machinery, which needs to be 
fered somewhat with her power. She came, | With. 
she said, prepared oe like the Community, out the lubrication of love, criticism would 
and perhaps to join it; but ” being told that work more mischief and distress, than it 
Christ is the center of Community faith, she | \ 14 do good. To use another comparison, 


discovered that she could not harmonize with society should be knit together in love, before 


one.” 
Then followed confessions of Christ. 


wicked 
men, 


of the time. 





some time. 


st cows is missing— 


COMMUNITY CRITICISM. 


Ye SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU 
rree.— Christ. 


How to give Criticism. 








Nitrogen 


carefully oiled, in order to be safe. 


- the strain of criticism is put on. 

Friday 29.—A stranger here, Mr. T. of| As individuals, we must love before we 
New York. Mrs. 8. from St. Louis arrives, criticise. Christ was qualified to be the judge 
to stay a few days. Hvening.—Discussion | ¢ the world, by the love he showed, in lay- 
on the subject of novels and novel-reading.— . * 
The following was handed in to be read: 








|ing down his life for it. Criticism bathed in 
|love, wounds but to heal. Bathed in person- 
“The ceutral subject of novels is sexual | a] feelings, it leaves a poison. There is great 
love, and that certainly is the central sub- ‘sensibility in most persons, to criticism—the 
ject of interest for all men, women. and chil- nerves of egotism are wonderfully delicate, 
dren. This is the reason why novels are so | and cringe at the slightest touch; and it re- 
attractive, especially to persons who are just quires wisdom to criticise faithfully, and yet 
arriving at the age of love. Of course world- l avoid unnecessary irritation. 
ly novelists treat the subject in a worldly) There must not only be love, but respect 
manner, but they have at least the merit of —such a recognition of the divine birthright 
directing attention to that which must soon-/ of man, as will make us fear to be oppressive 
er or later be the study of all ascending | or lord itover any one. Whatever a person’s 
thinkers. It must also be acknowledged | faults are, if he is a believer, Christ is in him; 
that, imperfect and false as the views of the|and there is one sense in which it may be 
novels generally are, they do make some said, “Who shall lay anything to the charge 
progress from year to year and from age to | of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth ; who 
age in the direction of truth. The senti- |js he that condemneth?” Criticism should 
mentalism of the novels of the last century |carry no savor of condemnation. There 
would sicken readers of the present genera-| should be discrimination between the spirit 
tion. Some of the best novels of the last | that is on a person, or his superficial charac- 
few years have recognized the possibility of The ob- 
making love something higher and better | ject of criticism is only to destroy the husk, 
than “egotism for two.” Instinct and inspir- | which conceals his inward beauty. 
ation are evidently drifting novel writers and} 4 third qualification is sincerity, or sim- 
readers toward the harmonization of sexual plicity which comes right to the point  with- 
love with the love of all and the worship of| out too much “ going round.” ° The plainest 
God. We are up before daylight, but there | course gives most satisfaction to all parties. 
sre streaks of light in the east. Love isa} [tis one sign that we have given criticism 
science—the deepest and most interesting of| jn a right spirit, if we feel good-natured to- 
all sciences ; and we must make the most of ward the person afterwards, and it does not 
such literature as the world devotes to it, | disturb the social flow between us, so far as 


ter, and his heart, where Christ is. 


The 2d 
chapter of 1 John was read, followed by some 
remarks, on the subject of “overcoming the 


Monday, June 1.—Cloudy and dismal some 


vague. 
To make a family criticism go off well, 
every one should be ready and prompt in 


Encouraging to the young} what he has to say—speak «with directness, 


know when he is done, and let the next know. 
It is often useful to describe some specific 


In the afternoon a column of| manifestation of the fault you are criticising 
dust was seen rising in the West, and soon|—a particular instance to illustrate adds de- 


cidedly to the effect. 


Our hearts should be in a soft, genial state 


} : 
‘The only damage done was the breaking | towards those we criticise, and at the same 
down of a beautiful, favorite tree in the chil-| time, we should be sincere and tell the plain 


truth without fear of offending. Sometimes 


! ee “fe 
Alas! poor persons criticise in a superficial way, careful- 


ly mixing so much praise and extenuation 
with their blame, as not to seriously disturb 
the other’s self-complacency. This is inef- 
fective, and is done with an eye to favor and 
not to pleasing the Truth. An overbearing 
Pa- 
tience is an important qualification in a critic. 
Weare instructed to “ exhort, reprove, rebuke, 
with all long-suffering. and doctrine.” 
should be established between the parties— 
fervent charity which thinketh no evil, and 


spirit in criticism is equally ineffective. 


Love 


to help another improve. Again, “If a 
brother be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual restore such a one in the spirit of 
Meekness is the spirit in which 
we want a person to receive criticism; and 
we must give it in the same spirit that it is 
desirable to provoke on the other side. Com- 


meekness.” 


bativeness will provoke resistance; a censo- 
rious spirit will provoke retaliation ; a proud 
ispirit will provoke self-justification, and so 
on. 

These gentle qualities of patience, meek- 
ness and charity, do not exclude a just indig- 
nation against wrong. 
and a godly anger are often necessary to give 
execution to the shaft of criticism. Paul in- 
structs Titus to rebuke the obtuseness of the 


Vehemence of spirit, 





Cretians, “ sharply.” 
Wisdom as to the time and circumstances 


is necessary. In some cases private criti- 


yet is wide awake where there is any chance | 


that can be fired up in hatred to evil, with all the 
zeal and fervor and freedom that it has in love. 
Mr. H. needs to correct his ideas on this subject 
in order to come into sympathy with the family. 
One of the first things said of Christ is that he 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity. The gos- 
pel is said to be first pure, then peaceable. Mr. 
| H. loves righteousness, but he has not yet learned 
|the other part of the lesson—to hate iniquity. 
His ideas of the highest standard of righteous 
ness, such as are embodicd in softness, tenderness, 
forgiveness, &c., unman him for the greater at- 
| tributes of righteousness which belong to truth 
| and justice. If he could rise so as to take a view 
of the whole of what belongs to righteous charac- 
| ter, as exhibited by Christ in his dealings with 

good and evil, he would be a new man. Mr. H. 
| findsa lack of freedom, he says, in confessing 
| Christ. It is because in this non-resistant spirit 
|hecan be but halfa man. A non-resistant does 
| not rise above the whining littleness of a childish 
| state—he cannot be anything buta baby. And 
| yet it is to be observed that and as 
| exponents of this theory of non-resistance, were 
/ actually the most combative and foul-mouthed in 
| the use of their tongues, of any class ofmen. And 
Mr. H. so far as he is under the influence of that 
| school is under a temptation to combativeness. 

It is thought that Mr. H. is rather reserved, and 

| needs to cultivate more a spirit of openness and 
| frankness in directions where he can get help. 
He is highly commended for his freedom trom 
| fault-finding, and for a discreet use of his tongue. 
|He is very careful not to give offense by his 
| words. 

The committee notice in him a peculiarity of 
expression when describing his exercises, which 
is somewhat colored with mysticism, and there- 
fore not so easily understood by common minds. 
They would not be too exacting on this point 
of expression, but still they would recommend to 
| Mr. H., to cultivate simplicity, and as far as possi- 
| ble assimilate his words to the forms of express- 
ion that are current in the Community. 

It is thought he has become a little too sensi- 
tive to criticism—making him fearful of putting 
himself forward in a natural way; still it must be 
said.on the other hand that he takes criticism 
well. 

Finally Mr. H. needs to cultivate patience. 
There is a tendency in him to be uneasy under 
circumstances of trial: he has been a roamer—- 
changing his locality and associations as impulse 
prompted, till he has formed a bad habit in this 
respect. He needs patience to allow permanent 











cism is preferable; in others, open rebuke | 
“ before all.” In general, it is best to wait 
till it is cordially invited. 
'cism and chafing against a person’s fuults, , is | 
unprofitable it produces either indifference | 
or fear in ‘the person, and is injurious to our 
own health of spirit. Sometimes people 
criticise those around them because they are 


Constant criti- | 


personally annoyed by the faults they com- 
plain of; but the true motive is to edify the 
body of Christ. 

We should not let evil around us compel us- 
to criticise it, and so do it reluctantly, or in 
moments of excitement; but come down 
upon it freely, and of our own choice, in a 
calm, believing spirit. 


Selections from Reports 
FURNISHED BY OUR SYSTEM OF CRITICISM. 
Criticism of Mr. H.—The Committee, in review- 
ing Mr. H.’s connection with the family, think 
that he is getting on as well as could be expected, 
considering all the circumstances of the case. It 
is thought that his previous mixing up with so, 
many forms of questionable spiritualism gives 
him a good deal to encounter in his attempts to 
assimilate with us. One strong element tending 
to disfellowship, which he has to contend with, is 
his notions about non-resistance. Mr. H. does | 
not manifest a disposition to willfully urge those 
views; yet his proclivities are strongly in their 
favor, and when something comes up in conyer- 


attachments to grow. He should go along qui- 
etly, expecting good to work in him, and that all 
the results of complete union with the Commu- 
nity will come as the reward of persevering faith. 

Mr. H. is much appreciated asa man. There 
is confidence in the basis of his religious eharac- 
ter, and the decision as to his. future relations 
with the Community rests with himself. If he 
can stand the spirit that is going here, and man- 
fully digest the trials incident to improvement 
among us, the Community will welcome. him to a. 
participation in its life and fortune. 

— oe 
Agassiz’s Museum, 

Professor Agassiz, who is at once a wise and's 
modest man, said in The Atiantic Monthly, not 
long ago, that all his investigations in science had 
served only to convince him how little he really 
knew. Yet this great man, who lacks self-asser- 
tion while he enriches the store of our knowledge, 
is daily Coing useful work for American science 
He not only delivers a regular course of lectures 
in the Lawrence Scientific Schoot at Cambridge, 
but prepares magazine articles and writes mas~ 
terly volumes on natural kistory, finds time: to 
undertake long journeys fer scientific inxestigza- 
tion, and directs the affairs of the Mugeum ef 
Comparative Zodlogy in Boston. 

The last report of this Museum, just published 
in Massachusetts, shows some cuvious facts. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, in his account of its operations fgr, 
the year 1862, says that its collection embraces 
100,000 specimens, representing 6,000 species, all 
preserved in alcohol, In the collection.of the 





until we can make better.” sation or otherwise that touches that subject, it is | British Muscum, which is now saperior to that of 
apt to start all the fire there is in him, and he is | Paris, there are but 20,000 specimens! This nu: 
inclined to raise questions, showing the strong} merous collection in Boston necessarily permits 
hold which the non-resistant theory and_ spirit | an extensive system of exchanges, so that the 
has upon him. He is conscience-bound on that; whole country receives benefit from the opere 


we are concerned. 

Saturday.—The carpenters are beginning} Frequently persons excuse themselves from 
to do something about the new portico to our | criticising another, because they have the 
house.—In the afternoon several gentlemen | same faults themselves ; but that is voted a 


were here, members of a Minstrel Troupe | false principle among us. Criticism is not 


point—has false notions as to the 








who are about to perform “at Oneida. They } directed against persons but against spirits ; 


sible position | tions of an institution which ewes its foundation, 
and doctrines relating to it. One of the commit- | to Professor Agassiz’s private gitt of kis own col- 
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lection. Of birds, there are now in the Boston 
Museum more than 3,000 specimens ; of reptiles. 
174 different species; of fishes, 374 species and 
2,799 specimens—ichthyology being Agassiz’s 
specialty. This is a remarkable exhibit of the 
wonderful growth of a collection which is only 
four years old, but which is already the finest ex- 
isting picture-gallery of the animal kingdom. 
’ —Independent. 


—_—-—S*s 


Song of Expectation, 








“ Until the day break and the shadows flee away, 
Twill get me to the mountain.” —Cant. 4: 6. » 


“ Looking for that blessed hope.” —Titus 2: 18. 


To watch the morning’s dawn 
I'll get me to the hill, 

And till the shadows flee away, 
Ill keep the watch-tower still. 


For morning surely comes, 
And who can paint its light ? 
Eternal glory is at hand, 
To chase the dreary night. 


Oh! I would catch its earliest gleam, 
To set my soul on fire, 

And such seraphic ardors breathe, 
As angel hosts inspire. 


For long our pilgrimage hath been, 
And dark the pilgrim’s day, 

The coming glory, blessed hope, 
Chief solace of our way. 


And though the glory lingers yet, 
It cheers the fainting eye, 

To mark, amidst surrounding gloom, 
The star of prophecy. 


I'll trim my lamp the while, 
And chant a midnight lay, 
Till perfect light and gladness come, 
In glory’s endless day. 
a 


The Bible, 





H. W. Beecher, in a recent discourse on 
the Bible, made the following good argu- 
ment in reply to those who think the Bible 
will be undermined by critics: 

Now, you have not touched the great truths of 
the Bible when you have made any amount of 
criticisms upon texts. You may shift books, and 


change the names of authors, and show that parts | 


of the books of Moses were written after Moses 
died, and discover errors in chronology, and take 
the crown from the head of one monarch and put 
iton the head of another; you may show that 
there are innumerable mistakes in the vehicle 
of revelation; but does anything change the 
great central truths in which the destiny of man 
is wrapped up, and on which the hopes of the 
human family rest? They are not changed. 

The questions, then, which every one of us 
should propound in respect to Scripture, are 
these: Does it teach the truth on these funda- 
mental matters? Does it teach that which is im- 
portant? Are the things that it teaches authenti- 
cated in the experience of men? Is there any 
other motive or instruction that should be sub- 
stituted for it? We have had this book for thou- 
sands of years. Generations of wise men have 
grown up under it. And can you show me any 
treatise, or any line of sermons, bearing on the 
subjects of which it treats, that is anything more 
than a weak dilution of Bible? A sermon is gen- 
erally a large tumbler of water, and the text isa 
lump of sugar. The lump of sugar diffused 
through a great quantity of fluid makes a sermon. 
A sermon is a weak decoction of Bible. And 
among all that has been published on ethical sub- 
jects, on science, on sociology, on physical econ- 
omy, can you find any book that so inspires cour- 
age, and hope, and correct judgment, and love of 
holiness, as the Bible does? Where is there a 
book that could take the place of it? Does not 
the world want it? Are men trooping with such 
hot haste toward heaven and away from hell that 
we can afford to lay aside all meansof grace? Is 
pride so nearly eradicated that we can afford to put 
away the hoe? -Are the weeds of the human 
soul so well managed that thef is no further 
need of cultivation? On the contrary, is not the 
old heart of man throbbing, throbbing, and throb- 
ing yet? Are not the customs of the world as 
meh as ever toward animalism, and pride, and 
selfisiness,and avarice’ Is there not the same need 
of setting spiritual truths home to the conscience 
and understanding of men that there was a thou- 
sand- years, or five hundred years, or a hundred 
yearsago? There is that boiling, seething caul- 
dron of ‘sin, the human heart, and here is this 
powér of truth, and of the divine Spirit, by which 
to cleanse and purify this fountain of iniquity ; 
and is there no need of the applieation of such a 
power ? or, is there any substitute for it? 

But what if men say, “ Suppose it is all so, how 
do we know that the Bible is true?” Here isa 
medical book that is said to have been found in 


divinely authorized. It is a book that teaches the 
nature of diseases, and the appropriate remedies 
for them. On looking at the contents we find fe- 
vers, and dropsies, and wounds, and the various 
ailments to which the human body is subject, 
treated ; and as we read over the methods of treat- 
ment, they strike us as being wise methods. Now 
what would be the proper test of this book ?— 
Would it not be to take the diseases for which it 
prescribes, and treat them according to its pre- 
scriptions, and see what the effect would be ?— 
And suppose a man should take twenty-five or 
thirty fevers, and treat the first according to the 
book, and have the patient get well; the second 
according to the old method, and lose the patient ; 
and the third, the fourth, the fifth, and all the 
rest according to the book, and have them all get 
| well; suppose he should ‘find that so far as the 
| prescriptions were followed the patients recov- 
jered, and that where they were not the patient 
| died, would you want any other test of the book 
| than that upon practice it proved itself to be true ? 
You see a recipe for making bread. What is 
the way to test that recipe, but to put the mate- 
rials together according to its direction? If the 
bread is good, the recipe is good, is it not? If it 
is good, I do not care where it came from—I do 
not care if King Pharaoh wrote it; and if it is 
not good, I would not care any more for it if it 
came from the angel Gabriel. If the devil gave 
me’a recipe, and on trial it was found to be good, 
I should not care any less for it on account of the 
source from which it came. It is the thing that 
proves the thing. The effect proves what is the 
nature of the cause. And if there are prescrip- 
tions in God’s Word to heal pride, and selfish- 
ness, all forms of sin, and diseases, and on trial 
the prescriptions are found to do what they pro- 
fess to be able to do, the effect justifies the cause. 


,_ Now, the Bible does not profess to be a book of 
|theories or philosophies. It professes to be 
“profitable for doctrine, for reproof’—itis the 
'best book in the world for all sorts of reproof 
| addressed to the weaknesses and wants of human 
life—“ for instruction in righteousness: that the 
| man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
| unto all good works.” Where a man wants to be 
a good man, where a man wants to be thoroughly 
| furnished, and he goes to the Bible, he will have 
|the best evidence that any man can have that it 
|is a divine book; for it will furnish him with 
| those things which his experience shows him he 











| needs, 

| Here is a roll of charts of a difficult harbor. 
| They were drawn, it may be, by Robert Small. 
They are handed by him to Admiral. Dupont. 
The Admiral, the moment he sees them, laughs 
right out, and says, “Do you call this a chart?” 
It was made with a burnt stick. Robert Small, 
you know, was a slave; and he had to get his 
knowledge as other slaves get theirs. He was a 
pilot in Charleston harbor, however, and he knows 
where the shallow places are, where the deep 
places are, where the obstructions are, and where 
it is clear sailing; and he makes a rough sketch 
of the whole vicinity, and puts it into Admiral 
| Dupont’s hand ; and the Admiral says, “Do you 
suppose I am going to steer my ships by a chart 
that a nigger made?’ Or he says, “ When did 
you make this? On what kind of a table did you 
make it? What did you use to make it with?” 
Does he say this? Under such circumstances 
what would Admiral Dupont do, who is a sensible 
man, and who has so much sense that he knows 
how to employ negroes, and take the advantage of 
their aid? He would say to those under him 
“Take a cutter, man it, and go out, and sound, 
and see if the chart is correct ;’ and they would 
find the shoals and channels to be just as they 
were represented to be; and after they had put 
the chart to proof, and found it to correspond to 
the fact, they would report to him, and he would 
say, “ That is a good chart, if a black man did 
make it. It is true, and that is the reason why it 
is good.” ; 

Now, the Bible is achart. It teaches men how 
to steer where that sandbank of temptation is; 
where that rock of danger is; where that whirl- 
ing vortex of passion is. The Bible is a chart of 
salvation; and ifa man only knows his course 
by this, he will go through life, with all its storms, 
and come safely into the port of heaven. 

The way to test the Bible is not to criticise it, 
and compare its rude marking with the more 
modern ways of making charts: the way to test 
the Bible is to put your sounding lines into the 
channel, and try it, and see if it is not true. But 
that is the test men do not employ, 


Except a man be converted, and become as a 
little child, he shall in no case come into the king- 
dom ofheayen. The natural man understandeth 
not the things of the Spirit, because they are to 
be experimentally learned. Ah! it is experience 
that is wanted. You do not believe the Bible. 
Why? Because you do not practice it. It is 
very hard for a man to say,“I have done 
wrong.” A man’s whole nature revolts at it. 





the Pyramids, and that is purported to have been 


The Bible says to him, “I will prove to you that 


Iam a divine book, if you will acknowledge that 
you have done wrong, and earnestly say that you 
are willing to repair it, and to the utmost of your 
ability endeavor to do right.” That is one of the 
proofs of the Bible; for the moment you have 
done that there will be such an evidence in you 
of the wisdom and ‘power of the Book, that 
you will say, “It must be jof God.” 

The Bible is a book that was meant to reno- 
vate human nature, and prepare men to live 
here and in the world to come; and a few ex- 
periments in respect to its moral instructions 
will go further toward establishing its validity 
than all the criticisms and philosophies in the 
world. 





Fish Culture. 





We copy the following article on Trout and 
Trout-breeding from the Country Gentleman. It 
is from the pen of 8. H. Ainsworth, of West 
Bloomfield, N. Y: 

I have experience in breeding the Salmo Fon- 
tinalis or Brook Trout only—the most beautiful, 
delicious and sportive of the “finny tribe.”— 
What is there more inspiring to the angler, than 
to beho]d a score of twv-pound trout, laid side by 
side before him? They are modeled by nature 
in the most perfect form, speckled and colored in 
the brightest, most exquisite shades, even excel- 
ling the finest touches of art. 

o give a minute description of the propaga- 
tion of trout in all its bearings—the requisite 
ponds with all their fixtures—would take more 
space in your paper than you would be willing to 
devote to fish culture—as you know, you editors 
—although you write long yarns yourselves—want 
short articles from your correspondents. Hence 
I will endeavor to make this article as short as 
possible, intending some time to give you the re- 
sults of a more extensive experience. 

That I may be better understood, I will pre- 
sent the subject under different heads—beginning 
with the 

BEST METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING PONDS. 


To grow trout successtully, there must be three 
onds, one above the other, in the same stream, 

if possible, as it saves much time in transferring 
the “small fry” from one pond to the other, as 
they increase in size. The object of these ponds 
is to keep the young trout out of the reach of 
the larger ones until they are of sufficient size 
to take care of themselves, which requires two 
years at least. Pound trout would soon exter- 
minate a pondful of one year olds if not well fed, 
and undoubtedly take more or less of them if 
well fed, so that they would soon run out if left 
together. The first, or upper pond, is to grow 
the “small fry”’ in the first year ; the second one 
for the second year’s growth. In the spring of 
the second year they will generally be large 
enough to care for themselves—say from 7 to 9 
inches long, and from 4 to 5 ounces in weight, if 
well fed. They may now be turned into the 
lower or larger pond. The first pond may con- 
tain from 1 to 80 square rods, and be from 1 to 3 
feet deep, according to the amount of water, and 
number of trout one wishes to grow. The second 
pond from 300 to 400 square rods, and from 2 to 
8 feet deep. The third or last pond from 40 
square rods to 10 or more acres, and from 8 to 20 
feet deep. The water in the last pond must be 
deep if Coss trout would be grown. From 8,000 
to 10,000 trout may be grown in the smallest 
pond, and from 300,000 upward to 2,000,000 in 
the larg est pond. . 

The dams for these ponds should be built of 
stone or eafth, to be lasting. Earth is much the 
cheapest. Clay will hold all the water and make 
a permanent dam. If built of stone, the cheap- 
est way is to build a double wall, laid in quick 
lime, with two inches space between, and fill the 
space with water lime grouting, which will hold 
the water through all time. his wall should be 
in thickness in proportion to its hight, say from 
4 to 10 feet. These dams can be built partly of 
stone and partly of earth as may be desired. At 
the bottom of each of these dams there should 
be a flume from 6 inches to 4 feet square, accord- 
ing to volume of water, to draw off the water 
and fish when desired, from one pond to the 
other; also to catch and assort the fish in the 
lower pond, and to clear the ponds of grass and 
filth .when necessary—perhaps in from 4 to 8 
years. There must also be a flume for waste 
water on top, with a wire screen to prevent the 
trout from a ee, out, or they would soon leave 
the pond. To hold the young fry, the meshes in 
the screen must be but little larger than the head 
of a pin, as these young trout are very tiny when 
the egg is absorbed, not more than one to one and 
one-fourth of an inch long. The first dam must 
be tight to keep them. The dams will cost $50 
to $4,000, depending upon size and quality. 

SPAWNING BEDS. 


There must be a race leading into each of the 
two lower ponds from 2 to 10 feet wide, and 2 to 
6 rods long, with descent enough to produce a 
gentle rippling current. The bottom must be 
covered 2 or 3 inches deep with well washed 
gravel, with a nice screen at each end, to be 
raised or closed at pleasure. These races should 
be so constructed that the top of the gravel at 
the lower end will be on a level with the water 
in the pond at its lowest stage ; and the dams are 
constructed in such a manner that the water may 
be raised at will from 12 to 18 inches in the pond 
and lower end of the race. The races are the 
spawning ground of the trout, in each of the 
ponds, and every trout will run up into them du- 
ring the spawning season to deposit their ova—at 
which time the eggs may be procured by artifi- 
cial means, by dropping the screens and taking 
the fish in a scoop net. During this season the 


race should be covered with boards, and all in- 
truders kept away, as they are very shy at this 
time, although quite tame in the ponds. In like 





manner races may be built at the lower ends of 
the ponds by taking the water out along the side 





of the bank. The trout will find their way dowa 
as well as up. 


WATER. 
The most important thing to be looked to in 
trout growing is the amount, purity and temper 
ature of the water. The volume of the water 
should be ample, entirely free from all sediment 
and all surface water, and at least 40 degreés 
Fah.—still better at 48 degrees, the temperature 
of the water in the far famed Caledonia Springs, 
where the trout naturally increase and grow 
faster than in any other place known in the 
world. This stream, only one mile in length, is 
fished constantly from the first of April to the 
first of September, furnishing thousands of 
pounds, annually, without any apparent diminu- 
tion, which can only be accounted for by taking 
into consideration the exceeding purity as well as 
the high temperature of the water—the water in 
the coldest day of winter being 48 degrees in the 
spring and 47 degrees in the spawning beds, 
degrees generally in the creek. The small 
ponds can be supplied by a spring that will fill a 
2 inch pipe, and so on in proportion to volume, 
up to the largest named ponds, which should at 
least fill a forty inch pipe. This will keep the 
water pure and clear in all the ponds, and the 
fish in a healthy and vigorous condition. 
Conclusion next week. 


ee 


The Bartlett Strawberry. 





Dr. C. W. Grant, of Iona, N. Y., gives in his 
monthly periodical entitled “ Landmarks”, an 
article headed “Twenty Years‘ Experience in 
Strawberry-Culture, “in which he speaks of the 
Bartlett as follows: ’ 

1859.—This season purchased Brooklyn Nurse- 
ry of Bartlett & Fuller, in which we founda straw- 
berry called Bartlett (taking its name from one of 
the proprietors),of very remarkable character but 
of uncertain origin. At my first acquaintance, 
it was bearing a considerable crop of high-flavored 
berries in October. I put some of the plants in 
pots into a forcing house, where they continued 
to bear all winter, sending up new shoots from 
the stock, and at the same time sending out some 
runners which were removed. In the spring they 
were turned out into the ground and continued 
to bear, so that they were never without fruit un- 
til near December. 

June, 1860.—Mr. Fuller, who continued to 
manage the nursery for me, sent to my family a 
great quantity of the fruit, which was of large, 
uniform size, measuring from three to four inches 
in circumference, pretty firm-fleshed and of rich- 
est flavor—very spicy and fragrant. In color it 
was rather dark for perfection of beauty, but very 
regular in form. In habit it was the most robust 
of any that I had ever known, its roots occupy- 
ing the ground most completely, and its foliage of 
unequalled abundance and quality. In produc- 
tiveness it was not surpassed by any in a very 
large collection of the most reputable sorts. 

1862.—The Bartlett also this season has fully 
equalled its former reputation, ripening before 
any of the other large kinds and continuing long 
in bearing. This more nearly meets all the re- 
quirements of a perfect strawberry than any with 
which I am acquainted. It equals Triomphe de 
Gand in all other respects, and greatly surpasses 
it in fine, rich spiciness of flavor, in which respect 
itis unequalled by any of the large, hardy, and 
productive kinds. It bears a strong resemblance 
to Boston Pine, but is darker in color. It de- 
lights in good culture, but appears to thrive with 
as little attention as any, and under moderate 
treatment has for four years, both in quality and 
amount of crop, surpassed them all. I have dis- 
seminated it pretty extensively, and, so far as I 
have heard, it everywhere sustains the character 
which it has borne in my hands. 

ee 

—Mrs. Stowe and family now reside in Hart- 
ford Conn. A Hartford paper gives this curious 
description of the new home which she is havin 
built : ' 

“ The spot selected by Mrs, H. Beecher Stowe, 
as the site of her elegant gothic homestead, would 
not be found by most of ‘our citizens. You go 
down Sigourney street from Farmington avenue, 
South of the railroad track, and pass Jenison's ice 
houses, keeping a few rods west, until you come to 
acharming grove, isolated from the rest of the 
world, and in the virgin simplicity of nature. 
Here you find the handsome basement of what is 
evidently to be a gothic villa, spacious and com- 
fortable.” 


eo CE es, 
—A novel mode of lighting has been introduced 
at a Baptist chyrch, just built at Philadelphia.— 
There is not a gas-burner in the audience-room. 
In the pannels of the ceiling are circles of ground 
glass, two feet in diameter. Above each of these, 
in the loft, is an argand burner, and over the bur- 
ner a powerful reflector. The effect is just about 
the same as if there were thirty full moons shining 
in the ceiling. The light is notsharp and intense, 
but abundant and mellow, and not painful to the 
eyes. —Scientific American. 
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